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Vout. XIX APRIL, 1907 No. 4 
NATIONAL ACADEMY SHOW FROM OPPOSITE ANGLES. 


Here are two views, from different angles, of the current. eighty- 
second, exhibition of the National Academy of Design—both condensed 





THE FAMILY OUTDOORS 
By Gustave Cimiotti, Jr. 
Copyright, 1907, The National Academy of Design 


and adapted for Brust aNd Penxci from eritical estimates in the New 
York press at the time of opening. They are offered the reader, with- 
out comment, as presumably unbiased judgments. 

In the present exhibition 378 pictures are hung, and this numbe 
added to the sculptures, 51, makes a total of 429 works of art on view 
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The exhibition on the whole is a creditable one, and in a large measure 
justifies the general anticipation, and verifies the belief and judgment 
of those who have labored with zeal to bring about the union of the 
two hitherto conflicting organizations. A significant point emphasizing 





THE MIRROR SIGNAL 
By E. Irvine Couse 
Copyright, 1907, The National Academy of Design 








the need of larger facilities is the fact that 250 pictures selected by the 
jury could not be hung in the present exhibition on account of the inade- 
quate space in the Fine Arts Galleries. 

A new departure this vear at the Academy is that instead of the 
usual awards and announcements of prizes, the winning pictures will 
not be selected until a future date. It is likely that they will be an- 
nounced on March 23. A number of pictures in the exhibition, how- 
ever, have prize-winning qualities, and there is naturally much 
speculation among the artists as to who will be the lucky recipient of 
awards at this annual exhibition. 

There are plenty of landscapes, and not too many marines, a fairly 
good number of figure pieces and now and then a strikingly fine por- 
trait to be seen. 
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The Vanderbilt Gallery, as usual, is well hung with a representative 
collection of pictures. Conspicuous and given the place of honor in 
this gallery is the admirable figure piece, ‘‘An Interlude,’’ by W. Ser- 
geant Kendall, of a mother and child. Near by is a landscape, ‘‘The 
Gorge,’’ a picture of note, by Frederick Ballard Williams, with cool 





AFTER THE RAIN 
H. Howe 


Copyright, 1907, The National Academy of Design 


greens and broadly treated. There are ‘‘star’’ pictures, of course. One 
of the first among the ‘‘stars’’ is the graceful figure composition by 
Irving R. Wiles, in which the artist portrays Julia Marlowe as Viola 
in Twelfth Night. Another effective figure piece is Hugo Ballin’s 
‘‘Three Ages.’’ Still another striking work is ‘‘The Summit,’’ by 
Louis Loeb, notable for its decorative quality. In Leonard Ochtman’s 
best vein is his landscape, ‘‘November Moonrise,’’ which is painted with 
fine feeling for the subject. A landscape, which may also be reckoned 
among the ‘‘stars,’’ is a beautiful autumnal woodland from the brush 
of J. Francis Murphy, unusual in quality and exquisite in tone. 

There is poetic charm in the ‘Babbling Brook,’’ with blue hills in 
the distance, by Charlotte B. Coman, and Walter Shirlaw contributes a 
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fine composition, a Brittany landscape, with windmill and peasant maid. 
One of the largest pictures in the exhibition is also by Mr. Shirlaw. It 
is a genre entitled ‘‘Sheep Shearing in the Bavarian Highlands.”’ It 





PORTRAIT—MRS. C. W. T. AND CHILDREN 

By DeWitt M. Lockman 

Copyright, 1907, The National Academy of Design 
is a strong composition, fine and mellow in color. As a genre it should 
be accorded first place. A landscape of merit is ‘*The Plains,’’ a winter 
scene, by Jonas Lie, in which the artist has most successfully indicated 
his painting the remarkable clearness of the winter atmosphere. 


in 
A characteristic still life by William M. Chase is hung near by. 
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**Morning After the Rain,” by R. M. Shurtleff, has excellent atmos- 
pheri¢ effect, and there is merit in a forest interior, from the brush of 
the same artist. A portrait of Colonel David Perry, of the U. S. Cav- 
alry, is by Robert Henri. *‘Summer on the Seine’’ is a characteristic 
and attractive landscape by Robert W. Van Boskerck. Sargent’s por- 
trait of Rev. Endicott Peabody is somewhat conventional and scarcely 
on a par with the artist’s best achievements. In the South Gallery, 
strong and compelling, is ** Dunes at Sunset,” by Charles Warren Eaton. 
Subdued in tone is the portrait of J. M. Taylor, D. D., president ot 
Vassar College, by William M. Chase. Near by is ** Hazy October,” 
with fine sunlight effect, by Edward Potthast, one of the best pictures 
in the room. Here is also a characteristic Albert L. Groll, a picture 
of Laguna, New Mexico, with Pueblo Indian village, a work quite up 
to the standard of this progressive artist. 

One of the best pictures in the exhibition is ‘‘The Phantom Ship,”’ 
by Ehot Candee Clark, a work with fine imagination and Turner-like 
sky, a painting which gives much promise for the artist in the future. 
A winter landscape by Edward W. Redfield, of breadth and character; 
‘Dale and Hill,’’ by Bruee Crane: a landscape of good quality by 
Bolton Jones, and a big landseape of a mountain in the Berkshires, by 
Emil Carlsen are other noteworthy pictures. ‘‘The Mirror Signal’’ is 
an effective Indian picture by E. Irving Couse. A landseape with soft 
sky by Edward Gay, and ‘*Snow Clad IHlills’’ with oxen, by G. Glenn 
Newell, deserves mention. Carlton T. Chapman is represented by a 
mural decoration, **Road to Old Westchester,”’ and an effective por- 
trait sketch is by C. Y, Turner. **The Vast Deep”? is an admirable 
marine by F. K. M. Rehn. Two pictures of note are ‘**The Stream,”’ 
by Gifford Beal, and a skyseraper, ** Bowling Green,’’ by Colin Camp- 
bell Cooper, and also a stream in Winter by E. W. Redfield. 

A number of interesting pieces of sculpture are displayed. and 
among these are **Indian Fighting Eagle,** by Abastian St. L. Eberle, 
and ‘Sea Weed,’” by Edith M. Burroughs: **A Young Girl,”’ by Isidore 
Kenti; a portrait bust in marble, by Victor D. Brenner; a figure of an 
Indian boy, by J. Scott Hartley; **The Challenge.”’ by Frederick R. 
Roth, and a portrait of a young woman, by Herbert O. Adams. 

CuarLes H. Dorr. (American Art News. 


Under ordinary circumstances the annual exhibitions of the National 
Academy of Design attract only seant attention from the public. But 
its eighty-second show of this kind, which opened recently in the Fine 
Arts Building, is apt to be more noteworthy in this respect owing to the 
inspired attacks on Robert Henri that have been given a great deal of 
publicity, and which emanated from the jury room previous to the 
opening of the show. What Henri did, in withdrawing two of his 
paintings, is not without precedent in the history of our annual art 
shows. 

J. Alden Weir and Ben Foster both did the same thing in years 
past, and this was one of THenri’s warrants for his action. But public 
attention was not called to their acts. Henri’s offense seems to be that 
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he stood, as he always has done, for the ‘‘new’’ man in art, the un- 
known painter who tries to say something new, or to say a familiar 
thing in different words. And in acting as the special pleader for 
these men he has been put in the light of being Advocatus Diavolus. 





THE CHURCH AT OLD LYME 

By Childe Hassam 

Copyright, 1907, The National Academy of Design 

Ilenri’s protest was against the encouragement of the commonplace 
in art. And how strongly this protest was needed the present exhibi- 
tion shows full well. Out of the 378 paintings hung on the walls of the 
five galleries it is simply astonishing that in what is announced by 
Kenyon Cox as ‘‘the one American exhibition of current work’’ there 
should be so much of ‘‘the average product of the year,’’ to quote the 
same authority. 

One wanders around these rooms in search of new notes, evidences 
of imagination, fresh inspiration, and for the most part looks in vain. 
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From Sergeant Kendall’s ‘‘An Interlude,’’ with all its loveliness, to 
F. 8. Church’s ‘‘Fraulein Von C.’’ the walls are filled with the works 
bearing the names of the best known painters in America. And yet 
the spirit, the expression of most of these paintings, is absolutely com- 
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THE PRINCESS 
By William Cotton 
Copyright, 1907, The National Academy of Design 


monplace. Kenyon Cox, to quote him further, asks what will be the 
attitude of the press toward this exhibition. And answers it, to his 
own satisfaction and beforehand, that the press generally will ‘*‘ fail 
to see what it really means,”’ and that, owing to this shortness of vision, 
his dream of bigger galleries will be as far away as ever. The blame 
for this dream unrealized lics nearer to the door of the aeademy than 
that. If it will persist in shutting out new things and keeping to its 
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‘‘average’’ it must expect the publie to be indifferent, both to this par- 
ticular exhibition and to the progress of the Academy in general. 

But after all there are some evidences of effort after new artistic 
expressions in these rooms, though they must be sought for. To take 
them in their turn in the catalogue, there is Warren B. Davis’s ‘*The 
Law of Life,’’ of which the meaning of the title was not at all clear to 
us, but of the charm of which there can be no denial. George W. Bel- 
lows’s ‘‘River Rats”? is another departure from the conventional, with 
its group of street boys ranged along the base of one of those bluffs that 
line the East River in the Eighties, all stripped for swimming. In the 
same room are a few portraits that are interesting from the manner in 
Which they are painted, rather than from any special vision other- 
wise, these including Caroline T. Locke’s ‘Young Girl,”’ Walter Mac- 
Ewen’s ‘*Mrs. Prentice,’? W. V. Scheville’s ‘‘Prince Henry’? and 
**Safonoff’? and the **‘Mrs. Parrish’? by W. W. Gilchrist, Jr., that is 
singularly charming in its austerity. In other genres is John Sloan’s 
‘*Pienic Grounds,’’ Blashki’s **‘Landscape,’’ Rosenthal’s ‘*Mme. M.’’ 
and Ryland’s ‘‘The Dvyers,’’ with its Whistlerian inspiration. 

The Centre Gallery is adorned by Edwin Gunn’s ** Summer Greys,”’ 
Josephine M. Lewis’s ** Early Spring,’’ Bever’s ** The Shore Line,’’ C. Y. 
Turner’s interesting ‘* Portrait Sketch,”’ Reay’s small *‘ Night Patrol”’ 
and Norman Day Calder’s symbolieal figure ‘‘ Voice of the Ocean.”’ 
The East Gallery has Moschowitz’s ‘‘On the Heights,’’ Ryland’s ‘*‘ Val- 
ley of the Anio,’* Garber’s **Port of Hlenry IV.”’ and May Wilson 
Preston’s spirited little ‘*Punch and Judy Show.’’ Of course there 
are other and more obvious things here, as there are across the way 
in the West Gallery, but the only uncommon things in this little cham- 
ber are Marion Powers’s ‘*‘Preparations,’’ a composition of which we 
don’t pretend to understand the significance, but which we know is full 
of charm and good painting. Hubbell’s ‘‘ Henry and Jack,’’ with its 
splendid bulldog, Burroughs’s ‘*’Tom the Rhymer,”’ that at least has the 
quality of imagination behind it, and Julius Golz’s *‘Blackwell’s,”” a 
really new note of expression. W. B. McC. (New York Press. ) 


. oe 
ART EXHIBITIONS IN LONDON AND PARIS. 


The picture of the vear at the Academy is Sargent’s portrait of 
Lady Sassoon, a masterly example of technique, color, composition and 
quality. It is modern art so perfect as to be as good as any old master. 
Sargent’s Lady Speyer with a violin is also a wonderful pieture, and 
so is the portrait of Mrs. Archibald Langman. Tlis portrait of the 
Countess of Essex is theatrical with reckless brush-work, and that of 
Lady Eden at the card table is unpleasantly realistic in the painting 
of the long neck. 

Two of Shannon’s portraits, Mrs. Ickelheimer and Miss Trene Unter- 
myer, have been exhibited in America, He has three other subjects, his 
brother, Mrs. Josceline Bagot with a little boy, and Mrs. Ratan ‘Tata, 
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the last with an opulent background, suited to her dusky Oriental 
beauty, in black and gold. 

The only other important American work is Max Bohm’s subject 
picture entitled ‘* Youth’? and designed for a ballroom. It is full of 
action, with two girls running in the sunlit glade of a forest framed 
with shadowy masses of dark foliage, and is highly decorative from 
an ingenious use of pine cones. 

There are two Orchardsons among the portraits, Cope’s highly 
idealized likeness of Edward VII, several characteristic works by Sir 
Luke Fildes, and one excellent Blanehe. Classical subjects and an- 
ecdotes in paint abound, the Hon. John Collier’s **Marriage of Con- 
venience’’ appealing strongly to the popular taste. There is one 
stirring marine by Napier Hemy, but the landscapes, water-colors and 
seulpture are below the usual level, except Derwent Wood's plaster 
figure of Atlanta, with classic treatment of the human form. 

There is perhaps a reminiscence of the old order of imaginative 
subject in Reginald Frampton’s ‘* Passage of the Holy Grail to Sanas.”’ 
Mr. Jacomb-Hood’s ‘‘Idyll of Theoeritus’’ is an academic work: Sir 
James Linton’s ‘‘ Admonition,”’ with a fair penitent kneeling before the 
stern ecclesiastics, is one of the bygone Victorian stories in paint: Mr. 
Halle’s decorative panels have a mannerism of his own. Mr. Melton 
Fisher’s ‘‘Songs of Araby’? is an arrangement of rose tones and 
greens; and Baron Arild Rosenkrantz’s ‘*Omnipresent’’ and **Cup of 
Memory’’ are theatrical compositions rather than impressive allegories. 

The oldtime Art, with its glimpses of idyllic beauty and subtle ap- 
peal to imagination, has gone, and in its place is work of the time, which 
does not differ essentially from what is seen at Burlington House. 

Even the sculpture lacks both distinetion and individuality. Havard 
Thomas’ portrait busts of Miss Alma Wertheimer and Mrs. C. K. 
Butler are prosaic marbles; Conrad Dressler’s **Superecalia’’ is as safe 
as a subject as the Lycidas, over whom so many quills were broken; 
and Prince Troubetzkoy’s ** Bernard Shaw’’ shares the transient honors 
of curiosity with the marble head of the Queen of Spain. 

The portraits include two of Sargent’s and three of Shannon’s 
works, America leading in this branch of art, as it always does in Lon- 
don. The presentation portrait of Dr. Warre, for many years head 
master of Eton, is a full-length, showing the broad shoulders and stal- 
wart figure of the Balliol oarsman, who coached the crews on the river 
It is also a character study of a benignant and noble face above the 
academic robes. Dr. Warre’s face does not lend itself to carieature as 
the ageressive, bireching Keate’s did in his time, or the eccentrie and 
impulsive Dr. Hawtrey’s. With broad, strenuous brushwork Mr. Sar- 
event makes the highminded headmaster a vital figure and crowns him 
with dignity, serenity, and intellectual force. 

In his portrait of Mrs. Harold Harmsworth he has a less interest 
ing subjeet, but his method is more daring. The figure in black painted 
against a dark background lacks suppleness and grace, but attention is 
diverted from it to the long, flowing lace searf which envelops it. Tt 
is one of Mr. Sargent’s “*swagger”* portraits, apparently dashed off 
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with quick impulsive strokes and pulsating with vitality and force. 
Shannon’s best portrait is that of Captain Josceline Bagot, painted 
with the simplicity and strength that accord with the dignity of age. 





PORTRAIT SKETCH 

By C. Y. Turner 

Copyright, 1907, The National Academy of Design 
His portrait of Countess Stradbroke has one of his characteristic dee- 
orative backgrounds artistically arranged so as to set off the becom- 
ing dark costume. His third picture, ‘‘The Silver Ship,’’ is a decorative 
work—the portrait of an auburn-haired girl. 

Sir George Reid, with sounder judgment, retains his own vigorous 
method of modelling in a fine pair of Seottish character studies—Prin- 
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cipal Story and Sir Charles Logan. George Henry, who has succeeded 
in forcing his way into the Academy after knocking at the door for 
many years, is well represented by a charming portrait of a young 
woman in gray, with touches of blue and purple in the color scheme. 
John Burns, Arnold Forster, Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton and Clement 
Shorter are among the portraiture subjects in these spacious gal- 
leries. 

The place of honor in the longest gallery is held by an American 





R SUNRISE 


By Leonard Ochtman 


Copyright, 


1907, The National Academy of Design 


painter from Etaples, Max Bohm, whose work commands attention 
wherever it is seen. This is a large, spirited marine *‘Fisherman at 
Sea,’’ full of action, beautiful in color, well balaneed in the manage- 
ment of lights and darks and with fine water-painting. It is real drama 
of the sea which quickens the pulse and refreshes the mind. 

George Wetherbee is another American painter who loves the ocean. 
He paints with dainty faney romantie little idvlls like ‘‘Unchartered 
Seas,’’ with sirens on the rocks kissing their hands as the ship passes. 

Robert Allan and Napier Tlemy also have characteristic marines, 
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one a frank bit of impressionism and the other an example of realism. 
Among the landscape painters Alfred East is easily the first in ‘‘The 
Dignity of Autumn,’’ in which the feeling of the tall trees, the red- 
dish glow of the foliage and the golden glints of the opening elades are 
expressed. The effect is different from that of the melancholy land- 
scapes of Mr. Peppercorn in the same exhibition, or that of Mr. Priest- 
man’s sombre moorland with its ghostly trees. 

The New Gallery was once almost mediaeval in its tendencies. It 
is now frankly modern in its portraiture, landscapes and subject  pie- 
tures. Of genre work there is less than there ought to be; but Lady 
Alma-Tadema’s charming ‘‘Love at the Mirror,’’ with girlish inno- 
cence in white, bending over her toilet table, is a good example of re- 
finement and sensibility. 

President Fallieres, accompanied by the representatives in France 
of foreign nations, including Henry White, the American Ambassa- 
dor, inaugurated the spring salon of the Societe des Artistes Francais, 
in the Grand Palais. Critics are unanimous that no such exhibition of 
paintings and seulptures has been seen in a dozen years. America, for 
the first time, leads all foreign countries in the number of works dis- 
played and in excellence. This is recognized, and a prominent place 
has been accorded the American eanvases. England secures second 
place. 

Throughout the exposition is of a remarkably and uniformly high 
standard. Only 1600 pictures are shown, the jury having rejected those 
of over 4100 aspirants. All paintings of the decadent or the impres- 
sionist schools have been rigorously excluded. 

The sensation of the salon is a huge canvas by William Laparra, 
who won the Prix de Rome last year. The painting originally was en- 
titled ‘‘Grandeur Militaire,’’ but this subsequently was changed to 
‘Le Piedestal.’’ It represents the incarnation of war in the person of 
a man on horseback relentlessly mounting, through fire and blood, to 
glory over the bodies of dead men and starving women and children. 
The picture is bold in conception and execution. 

Perhaps the most artistic bit of canvas is that of Joseph Bail, which 
shows two nuns in a convent. The Marquise de Wentworth’s portrait 
of President Roosevelt ranks among the best portraits, while Herbert 
Ward’s ‘‘Idol’’ and S. E. Fry’s ‘‘Indian Chief,’’ exeeuted for the city 
of Oskaloosa, are among the finest pieces of seulpture. On the other 
side wall hangs a picture of President Fallieres, by Bonnat. This also 
is a good portrait. 

The Marquise Wentworth’s portrait of Queen Alexandra is a 
charming work and a worthy pendant to Harold Speed’s King Ed- 
ward in the sister salon. <A very fine portrait of great interest is that 
of General Lew Wallace, by Seymour Thomas, as is also the same ar 
tist’s portrait of that quaint old-fashioned lady, Miss Mildred Lee, the 
great granddaughter of George Washington. 

A picture by Benedito, portraying the struggle of human life, is a 
rather unpleasant subject. It shows hideous distorted human forms 
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rolling huge stones, like Sisyphus, up hill, and fighting among them- 
selves. A large canvas, painted in a large manner, displays Virgil 
and Dante in Hell. Before them pass Paolo and Francesca, amid the 
other lost souls. 

It is difficult to say what will be the great feature this year, but 
pictures that will secure much admiration are Paul Allizard’s old man 
looking at prints, and ‘‘Le Dernier Soir,’’ by Belle—an aneient wan- 
derer sunk beside his cart looking into the next world. Both these, for 
rugged strength and character, are among the best works. 

A fine picture is that by Leon Comerres, entitled ** Pluie o0’Or,’’ 
with an inscription stating that gold, was always master of all. It rep- 
resents a young girl of fresh beauty with a golden nude body and golden 
hair lying stretched under a rain of evanescent gold. 

Jan Styka, the favorite Polish artist, sends a curious allegorical 
nude subject. Old favorites like Paul Laurens, Chartrain, Gerald, 
Etcheveray send good work, and Edward Caban’s **Girl in Red*” and 
another ‘Girl With a Dog,’ by Hubert Vess, are charming. 

News Report to Brush and Peneil. 
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“ Of peculiar interest and significance is the bequest of the late Mrs. 
Amelia B. Lazarus to the Metropolitan Museum, consisting of $20,000, 
to be applied, with all interest which may accrue, to the purchase of 
works of art by American artists and of a part of her own collection, 
consisting of nine pictures. Mrs. Lazarus’ gifts during the period of 
her connection with the Museum, have been numerous, comprising col- 
lections of old silver, gold ornaments, and porcelain; but the benefaction 
with which her name wil! always be most closely associated is the gift. 
which she, with her daughter, Miss Emilie Lazarus, made of the sum 
of $24,000 for the establishing of the fund known as **The Jacob HI. 
Lazarus Traveling Scholarship Fund.’’ The value of this scholarship 
is too well known to be gone into at length at this time: it is fitting, 
however, that it should be pointed out that the service which Mrs, Lazarus 
has rendered in this, her last gift to the Museum, is consistently in line 
with her enthusiastic and strong interest in American art expressed in 
Wise action. 

“ The National Society of Art in Paris is organizing an exhibition of 
women’s portraits to be shown at Bagatelle, in the Bois de Boulogne, 
which was the residence of the late Sir Richard Wailace, founder of the 
famous Wallace collection in London, and which is now the property 
of the city of Paris. The exhibition, which will remain open from the 
middle of May until the end of June, is intended to cover the period of 
1870 to 1900, but in order to increase its attractiveness the society has 
decided to include a number of pictures by well-known artists who did 
not belong to the society. Among these famous artists will be numbered 
Baudry, Winterhalter, Bastien Lepage. the friend of Marie Bashkirtset? : 
Dubufe, that ardent painter of Capri; Courbet, Carriier-Belleuse, Chapn. 
Chaplin, Cogniet, Corot, Manet, the impressionist : Muller, Robert Fleury 
and others. 





ANENT THE ART OF BEARDSLEY. 


There was recently held in Paris an exhibition of the works of 
Aubrey Beardsley, the English designer and illustrator whose death 
from consumption in 1898 was the signal for a vigorous discussion of 


NEW ENGLAND PASTURES 
By William S. Robinson 


Copyright, 


1907, The National Academy of Design 


the merits of his work. From the comments of the Paris press it is 
evident that Paris took Beardsley with terrible seriousness. Led by the 
Comte de Montesquion, who had long been one of the most ardent de- 
fenders of Beardsley’s work, there seems to be rapidly forming a Beard- 
sley cult such as has existed for several years in England. For various 
reasons this fact is interesting though not necessarily significant. 

One of the most notable successes attained by Beardsley was as the 
illustrator of Oscar Wilde’s ‘‘Salome.’’ He brought out all the loath- 
someness of the details which New York has declined to consider within 
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the province of art with a-sureness of line and instinctive feeling for 
the horror of the plot which, it is safe to say, no other draughtsman 
of his day could have attained. It may be unfair to take this as an ex- 
ample of his work. The Comte de Montesquiou would deny that his 
finest talent was shown in ‘‘Salome;’’ the fact remains that these 
drawings are peculiarly’ characteristic of his genius. 


Avensy Beagosley. 


THE COIFFING 
By Aubrey Beardsley 


That it was a species of genius it would be idle to deny. It was not 
in any event the highest kind of genius—certainly not worthy of the ex- 
traordinary and wholly ill-balanced praise bestowed upon it by several 
English critics who ought not to have allowed their sense of proportion 
to be so completely upset as it apparently has been; but it was 
sufficiently original in kind and finished in technique to be regarded 
as something distinctly outside the realm of talent. The word talent 
bespeaks an element of the commonplace and Beardsley, whatever else 
he was, was not in the least commonplace. 


a ao 
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But having said this, is there nothing more to say? -It will seem 
to:many persons that there is much that demands saying and that has 
too often been said carelessly and too rarely been said fairly and with- 
out prejudice. It is unnecessary and it is probably unwise to drag into 
any discussion of Beardsley’s art the question of his personality. Even 
those who admired him most as a draughtsman admit that his life was 
ealculated to increase whatever tendency his pencil had to picture the 
strange and unnatural rather than the true and the beautiful. But 
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PORTRAIT OF REJANE MRS. PINCHWIFE 
By Aubrey Beardsley By Aubrey Beardsley 


however strongly his habits of living may have affected his art, it is 
with that art alone that the public has to do. 

The question to be answered is whether that art is in itself sound, 
or whether it is so tainted with the morbid unreality of a diseased, and al- 
most scorbutic, imagination that it is false to the very nature of true art 
and is therefore to be regarded as essentially decadent rather than pro- 
gressive, tending downward rather than upward or outward, malformed 
and deformed rather than reformed. 

It will seem at least to many unprejudiced students and even ad- 
mirers of Beardsley’s extraordinary and unshackled genius that the 
latter alternative must be accepted as the inevitable reply to the question. 
Beardsley’s art is distinctly unhealthy; his very power depends—more 
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largely than is usually admitted—upon the appeal made by his drawings 
to the lower side of human nature, and the skill displayed by him in 
depicting the visions of delirium should not and cannot be made an ex- 
euse for calling such a conception of the mission of art otherwise than 
by its true name—decay. 

Nor would Beardsley have attained the reputation which his name 
now has had he been free from this decadent tendency. His drawing 
is good; it is remarkable indeed. But other draughtsmen no less good 
have gone their way and scarcely received one-half the encomiums that 
have been lavished upon Beardsley’s work. It is therefore upon his 
imagination alone that Beardsley’s fame depends. And that imagina- 
tion was trailed in the mire to such an extent that none of its products 
is free from pollution. R. C. 


& 
COLLECTIONS OF FAKES THE NEW FAD. 


The genius of collectors has now entered a new field. Many art 
collectors up to now have purchased forged works of art, believing them 
to be genuine, and have been happy in their possession, but now the 
millionaire turns his attention in a new direction, and make. a col- 
lection of acknowledged forgeries, and this new hobby is held to be 
as interesting as it is exciting. 

The art of the Vieux Neuf has long been carried on in certain 
parts of Italy and France. The town of Siena has a school of eminent 
forgers, men who work with such charm, ingenuity and grace that it 
is a pity they should desire to deceive, because if their work were sold 
as genuinely modern it would still be delightful. 

Their art is carried to such perfection that a blacksmith is em- 
ployed in order to make old and rusty nails, ancient hooks and worn 
hinges, and ever so many other appliances which complete the illusion 
in frames and cabinets. There are many curios in all our great mu- 
seums, ivories, porcelain, majolica, ete., which are imitations. They 
may be of a certain age, but they are not of the date which they pro- 
fess to be. But to no country do more go than to America. The largest 
factories for these treasures are to be found in Germany, Russia, Italy 
and France. 

Not long ago some very valuable old family plate was taken to 
be cleaned to a man who was an undeniable expert ‘and extremely 
honest. A few days afterward the owner received a note asking her 
to eall, and he showed a curious thing. 

The other equally had the hall mark, but it had been inserted in a 
modern cup and was neatly soldered into the base. It would have been 
impossible for an amateur to have told the difference. Indeed, the only 
difference lay in the fact that when the cup was genuine it was worth 
some 50 pounds, and when the soldered hall mark was removed it was 
not worth 15 pounds. The forgery must have been committed on some 
previous occasion when the plate was repaired and the modern substi- 
tuted for the antique. L 


. 
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BATEAUX DE PECHE 
By Henry Moret 


A QUARTET OF THE YOUNGER IMPRESSIONISTS. 


The Impressionist school, with its chief exponents, Monet, Renoir, 
Sisley and Pissarro, has undoubtedly had a great influence during the 


last forty years, despite the fact that a contrary movement was started 
some years ago in France by painters not lacking in talent, as Cottet, 
Menard, Simon, Zuloaga and others, these men trying to render their 
effects in a much darker tone than that used by the impressionists. On 
the other hand the Dutch school and its followers and the Scotch school 
have of late been inundating the market with products of their studios. 
While some of their men are artists of a high order, they are far from 
creators, and their movement may be considered rather backwards than 
forwards. The dullness of the Dutch school, for instance, is mostly 
apparent in collections where a number of their works are shown to 
gether, as in that ease the pictures have such a similar look that it 
is hard to determine by whom each individual painting is made. 

Tt must not be thought that the impressionist movement has sub- 
sided. In France, in Germany, in Russia, in Sweden and even in this 
eountry almost all the younger men can be said to be under the in- 
fluence of Manet and his followers. Of course, as is always the ease, 
a great number of these artists have but little talent, and fail as sie- 
nally in trying to paint clear and brilliant pictures as their elders 
failed in painting black ones. Towever, some of the men have shown 
creat ability, and while it would have been too early to state this as 
a positive fact some years ago, they have now been at work long enough 
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LA BAIE DE ST. CLAIR 
By Georges d’Espagnat 


and produced a sufficient number of canvases to enable us to assign 
them real worth. 

Among the men who have followed the traces of the school of Manet 
and who might be called, if it is necessary to give them a title, the 
Neo-Impressionists, four seem to stand out from the others and to have 
produced pictures, many of which can be considered masterpieces. 
These four men are: Maufra, Moret, Loiseau and d’Espagnat, exam- 
ples of whose work are given herewith. The readers of BrusH AND 
Penci.. have been made familiar with the art of Manet, Monet, 
Renoir, Pissarro and others of the impressionistic leaders, and will 
doubtless weleome a note or two relative to their more talented sue- 
cessors, and the lines of effort they are pursuing. 

Impressionism is the special art, or perhaps one had better say the 
most distinctive contribution to art, of the nineteenth century. And 
vet, despite the fact that the doctrine and practice of the school have 
heen made the theme for extensive disenssion, it is safe enough to af- 
firm that no school of painting to-day. is less understood Thanks per- 
haps to the extremists or to the less skillful exemplars. of plein air 
painting, impressionism is too often regarded as an expression for that 
which is unusual, odd, eccentrie—the personal vagary or license of 
certain artists in matters of technique Really, in the hands of its 
most clever exponents. impressionism is the apogee of realism. Tt is not 
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the hobby or whimsicality of a few technicians, but the outcome of 
strenuous effort directed in strictly scientific channels. 

The cult, if cult one may call it, has comparatively few good rep- 
resentatives—Monet, Pissarro, Sisley, Renoir, Caillebotte, Hassam, 
and a few others such as the quartet of artists above named—but the 
influence of these men has pervaded the realistic painting of the day, 
and has made itself felt as a power where one would, perhaps, little 
suspect its presence. As a movement, therefore, impressionism is in- 
teresting and important alike to art student and art lover, and one may 
here profitably summarize its advocates’ aims and ambitions, following 
closely the careful analyses of D. S. MacColl and W. C. Brownell, as 
set forth some years ago in BRUSH AND PENCIL. 

First a word of general review. Aerial mystery, the crepuscular 
spirit, as it has been called, which had no place in early art—it being 
thought unfriendly to clear majesty of form—underlies the advances 
made by the impressionists. England and France during the last cen- 
tury lent the complicity of mood that these particular advances de- 
manded. It was in landscape naturally that the greatest progress was 
made, but portraits, human scenes, and even monumental decorations 
took new life when subjected to a new infinence. Nature was added 








LA PETITE MAISON BOURGEOISE 
Ry Gustave Loiseau 
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to man (to reverse Bacon’s phrase) in a new proportion; legend itself 
paid the debt and took in its aerial tissue a fresh color to the mind. 

No century, it should be noted, has seen a relation so fitful between 
imagination and the instrument employed by the artist. In none has 
art been so free; that is, so private, so little a thing of command or even 
wide consent. The absence of a religion, of an architecture, of a court 
or a caste of patrons, of a common language, audience, and intention, 





LE MATIN BEG MEIL 
By Maxime Maufra 


left individual inspiration to its own fires, languors, and eccentricities. 
A picture was thus an expression of an artist’s uncommissioned mood. 

The illustrations of contemporary appearances and events. that 
under other circumstances would naturally have been demanded from 
painters was increasingly diverted to photography. In the competition 
of fancies and systems of design among artists it was hard indeed for 
the strong imaginations not working in landseape to be sure of them- 
selves, and to build up, against indifference or distaste, an unattached 
solitary monument. <A Delacroix, a Stevens, a Rodin, a Rossetti, meant 
an extraordinary triumph of single force against inertia and the dis- 
couraging presence of all the past. So, too, with Manet, Monet, 
their line of succession. 

The landseape-painters even producing the new contemporary art 
quickly outran the comprehension of the public, as their effort became 


and 
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more specialized to an individual choice of beauty or moody concen- 
tration. No man hired them, even the exhibitions were frequently hos- 
tile, and it was with difficulty that Constable, Corot, Rousseau, Millet, 
earned their wages. There was a danger here that the poet should be- 
come a soliloquist or a crank—I am using here, as I shall frequently 
use throughout this article, MacColl’s words. 

Exhibitions themselves, necessary as markets for unattached ar- 





LES PALMEURS 

By Georges d’Espagnat 

tists, stamp the century with a peculiarly gross way of taking art. 
People indulged in the picture-pleasure by indiscriminate debauch, in 
the annual salon or academy, or the international bazaar; and pictures 
were painted with the exhibition in view. Denon, Napoleon's director 
of museums, by his institution of prizes, gave an impulse to the pro- 
duction of huge historical machines, with no particular destination. 
As the century went on its original men were more and more excluded 
from or maltreated in the exhibitions, or they shunned them in dis- 
gust. 

In a word, the times were ripe for the strong, the original men of 
the century to rebel against the existing régime, and in the face of 
discouragements, even ridicule, to produce something new. And what. 
exactly, was the special and final addition made to the instrument of 
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painting in the nineteenth century? It may be expressed by saying 
that painting accepted at last the full contents of actual vision as ma- 
terial; that is, all that is given in the colored camera-reilection of the 
real world. 

Thus the efforts of the new men were directed toward making 
pictures, not approximate resemblances of scenes, but actual scenes; 
that is, canvases luminous with real light and marked by gradations 
of shadow of the same value as we see in the world about us. This 
was a radical step, and potentially one of greatest importance to the 
art of painting, since it was a step from arbitrarily determined con- 
ventions to an actuality never before attained. 

At the summit of Italian art, when the sculpturesque modeling, 
the architectural perspective and foreshortening, the aerial distance 
of the Florentines and Umbrians, had been taken into painting, the 
Venetians still maintained in principle for their great foreground com- 
positions the system of a half-tone of local color for the great body of 
an object, with an admixture of white for the lights and of a warm 
dark in the shadows. In Veronese this system is applied with magnifi- 
cent breadth; the spaces of half-tone are kept large and full of color, 





L,OISE PONTOISE 


By Gustave Loiseau 
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RIVIERE DE CAGNES 
By Georges d’Espagnat 


the shadows are never black, and the lights are never so bright that 
the prevailing local color or color of the thing in diffused light is felt 
throughout. Rubens read the shadows browner, dodged the strong 
blues, screwed up the light and the half-tone, and did not mind if a 
brown-shadowed foreground broke off rather sharply from the high 
aerial blue he substituted for the deeper Venetian tone. Blue was the 
difficult point for the graver naturalists. Velasquez used it sparingly, 
and in redueed gray shades. Rembrandt, broadening his shadows, ruled 
out blue, and wrought in degrees of a warm monochrome, with local reds 
and yellows. 

In the landseape-painting of the seventeenth century the disap- 
pearanee of the polychrome tableau from the foreground left the artist 
free to pursue a more natural logie of color, to bring the scene under 
a unity of lighting, to vary the key of light from cool to warn 
Aerial gradations of tone became more delicate, and misty envelop: 
and obscurity, with the sentiments that belong to them, gained a 
greater place in the art. But these exeursions into natural effect re- 
mained relative to a gray or brown foundation. 

No painter inquired into the color of shadows as persistently as 
he inquired into color of half-tones and lights. or grasped the prin- 
ciple of the action of light so completely as to conceive of a blue key 
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By Henry Moret 





MAREE CASSE, PLAGE DE RIS 
sy Maxime Maufra 


HES Alea. 
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or envelope for a scene instead of a brown. Vermeer comes nearest 
to such a conception at this point, as Piero della Francesca and 
Perugino at an earlier day. 

In the first part of the nineteenth century the studies of English 
landseape-painters in natural lighting were accompanied by the 
researches of science into the laws of light. First Turner and then 
Delacroix, the typical English and French painters of that time, who 





LA BAIE DE DOUARNENEZ 
By Henry Moret 


had developed their art on traditional lines, received the full foree of 
the new impulse; and the conceptions that so profoundly modified 
their art have made, modified, or wrecked the work of most of their 
successors up to the final impotent assault upon the highest pitches of 
light made by the Pointillists. 

Turner, it is interesting to note, was a student of books on light 
and color, and Delacroix is said to have discovered for himself the 
laws of simultaneous contrast of colors published by Chevreul in 1833s. 
Two painters in the school of landseape sueceeding Delacroix and 
Corot, namely, Claude Monet and Camille Pissarro, received from 
Turner in 1870 the impulsion and the elue to the rendering of high 
and vivid landscape illumination. It is with these men that the word 
‘‘impressionist ** aequired its peculiar signifieanee as an art term. 

This new vision that had been growing up among the landseape- 
painters simplifies as well as complicates the old. For purposes of 
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analysis it sees the world as a mosaic of patches of color, such and 
such a hue of such and such a tone of such and such a shape. The 
old vision had beaten out three separate acts—the determination of 
the edges and limits of things, the shading and modeling of the 
spaces in between with black and white, and the tinting of these spaces 
with their local color. The new analysis looked first for color, 
and for a different color in each patch of shade or light. The old 
painting followed the old vision by its three processes of drawing the 
contours, modeling the chiaroscuro in dead color, and finally coloring 
this black-and-white preparation. The analysis left the contours to 
be determined by the junction, more or less fused, of the color patches, 
instead of rigidly defining them as they are known to be defined when 
seen near at hand or felt. 

Painting thus tended to follow this new vision by substituting one 
nrocess for three—the painter, viewing his scene, matched the hue 
and tone at once of each patch and made a patch on the canvas of 
the corresponding shape, ceasing to think in lines except as the boun- 
daries by which these patches limit one another. 

Monet is commonly regarded as the great apostle of impressionism, 
but it was Manet who paved the way for its theories and practices 
Manet’s great distinction is to have discovered that the sense of reality 
is achieved with a thousand-fold greater intensity by getting as near 
as possible to the actual rather than resting content with the relative 
value of every detail, as in the case of the earlier painters. Monet first 
came under the influence of Boudin, and later, with his friend 
Pissarro, under that of Turner in London, in 1870. He was impressed 
with the English artist’s painting of snow, with his discrimination of 
color in lights and shadows, and with the daring of his flame-colored 
sunrises and sunsets. As Manet discovered that the sense of actuality 
was acquired by painting things as nearly as possible in the true values 
in which we commonly see them about us, so Monet discovered that 
light is the most important factor in the painting of out of doors. 
Thus in Monet’s work each part, sunlight and shadow, is truer than 
ever before was painted, and he thus succeeds in giving an impression 
of actuality much greater than his predecessors had sueceeded in ac- 
quiring. Monet is so settled in his own way, so superbly successful 
within his own limits, that Mr. Brownell thinks it is time wasted to 
quarrel with the convention-steeped Philistine, who refuses to com- 
prehend even his point of view, who judges the pictures he sees by 
the pictures he has seen. Menet has not only discovered a new way 
of looking at nature, but he has justified it in a thousand particulars. 

Concentrated as his attention has been upon the effects of light 
and atmosphere, he has reproduced an infinity of nature’s moods that 
are charming in proportion to their transitoriness, and whose fleeting 
beauties he has caught and permanently fixed. Rousseau made the 
most eareful studies and then combined them in his studio. Courhet 
made his sketch more or less perfect face to face with his subject, and 
elaborated it afterward away from it. Corot painted his picture from 
nature, but put the Corot into it in his studio. Monet’s practice is 
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in comparison drastically thorough. After thirty minutes, he says, the 
light changes; he must stop and return the next day at the same hour. 
The result is immensely real, and in Monet’s hands immensely varied. 
One may say as much, having regard to their different degrees of 
success, of Pissarro, who influenced him, and of Caillebotte, Renoir, 
Sisley, and the rest of the impressionists who followed him. These men 
are all interesting in their several ways as are d’Espagnat, Loiseau, 
Maufra, and Moret, illustrations of whose work are here supplied. 

It is not the purpose of this article to set forth further in detail the 
theories and practices of the impressionists—that would mainly be of 
interest to the professional painter. This brief survey of men and 
methods will suffice to indicate the place of the quartet here consid- 
ered have in the impressionistic movement, and the ideals for which 
they, in common with their confreres are struggling. A few biograph- 
ical data, however, will be acceptable. 

Georges d’Espagnat was born at Mélun (Seine and Marne) in 1870. 
He came to paris in 1888, painted in the Louvre after the antique, and 
then traveled in Italy, where he became imbued with the Venetian 
paintings. On his return to France he painted several canvases of the 
Romantic school, some of which he exhibited in the exposition of the 
Independents. After his exhibition in the Bare de Boutteville gal- 
leries in 1895, he turned to a more modern manner of painting. He has 
also done some wood engraving, lithographs, drypoints, ete. He has 
traveled a great deal in Italy, Belgium, Holland, England, Germany 
and Switzerland, and has painted children, landscapes, marines and 
still-life. Several of his works have been purchased by the French 
government notably a painting of flowers of large size at the late Salon 
d’Automne. 

Gutave Loiseau was born in Paris September 3, 1865. He ex- 
hibited in the Champ de Mars in 1895, in whieh vear he turned to im- 
pressionism, and is yet a comparatively unknown artist. 

Maxime Maufra was born at Nantes, France, May 17, 1861. He 
exhibited for the first time in 1886 in the Salon des Champs Elvysées, 
and continued exhibiting there until 1890, since which he has exhib- 
ited in the Champ de Mars. He held his first individual exposition in 
1894 in the Bare de Boutteville galleries, and afterwards exhibited 
in the Durand-Ruel galleries, Paris and New York. He has traveled 
and painted a great deal in Seotland, England, Holland and Belgium 
—especially many Brittany and Normandy marines and_ landseapes. 
He was made Chevalier of the Legion of Honor in 1907. The French 
government has purchased several of his paintings during the last ten 
vears. He is now at work on a decorative panel for the new Luxem- 
bourg. 

Henri Moret was born at Cherbourg, Franee. December 12. 1856. 
Tle worked for two vears at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and exhibited in 
the Champs Elysées from 1880 to 1886. He paints landseapes and 
marines on the French coast, notably Normandy and Brittany—also 
Holland. The French government owns some of his works inthe 
Luxembourg and other museums. 
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Impressionism as a school seems destined to have a slender follow- 
ing, in point of numbers. Like many a creed in other fields of inter- 
est, its function would seem to be that of a leaven among other schools. 
We may not be enthusiastic over the work of Monet and his followers, 
but we should at least be just in admitting the value of their contri- 
bution to pictorial art. Had it not been for the work of these men, the 
best painting of the present day would not be what it is. 





LA NEIGE A PUYS PRES DE DIEPPE 
By Gustave Loiseau 

A word as to the future. Whatever the painting of the future is to 
be, Mr. Brownell says, it is certainly not to be the painting of Monet, 
or, we may add, of any of his successors. For the present no doubt 
Monet is the last word in painting. He has plainly worked a revolu- 
tion in his art. He has taken it out of the vicious cirele of conformity 
to, departure from, and return to abstractions and the so-called ideal. 
No one hereafter who attempts the representation of nature—and for 
us far ahead as we can see with any confidence, the representation of 
nature, the pantheistic ideal if one chooses, will increasingly intrench 
itself as the painter’s true aim—no one who seriously attempts to real- 
ize this aim of now universal appeal will be able to dispense with 
Monet’s aid. He must perforce follow the lines laid down for him 
by this astonishing naturalist. Henceforth, the basis of things is bound 
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to be solid, and not superficial, real, and not fantastic. But for the 
superstructure thus to be erected on the sound basis of just values and 
true impressions, it is justifiably easy to predict that a greater interest 
and a more real dignity must obtain than any preoccupation with such 
a basis of technic as Monet’s can possilly have. 

Henry G. STEPHENS. 





LE POUT DU PECG 
By Maxime Maufra 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING PAST AND PRESENT. 


Classie art pays comparatively little attention to landscape. In me- 
dieval times it still serves chiefly as a baekground to figure painting, 
and it is only in modern art that the artist has devoted his skill to 
Nature for her own sake. This late development of landscape painting 
is due in part to the technical difficulties involved in portraying ex- 
tensive out-of-doors seenes. Until the principles of linear perspective 
were investigated and established by the scientists of the renaissance. 
no plausible representation of nature was possible, but ever sinee, sei- 
ence and eareful observation have furnished new and valuable aid to 
the art of representing light, shade and texture. 

But the chief and fundamental reason why this branch of painting 





